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VOL. 1. 


FAREWELL TO SAINT JOSEPHS. 


Original. 





Farewell to the vale, whose mem’ry shall ever, 
Enshrined in this heart, as a loved relic dwell; 

Thouzh earth’s brightest smiles be around me, oh never! 
Shall affection forget thee, sweet valley! farewell. 


Like a tremulous star o’er the dark wave’s commotion, 
In loviiness smiling thro’ tempest and gloom, 

Thy wame shall appear o’er life’s troubled ocean, 
Our guide to that haven, where sorrows ne’er come. 


There is a voice in thy groves, in the bloom of each bower, 
fn the clustering vine on thy stream’s verdant shore; 
And gently as falls hcaven’s dew on the flower, 
It whispers of joy’s that forever are o’er. 


Yes, softly yet full, like the tone of the lyre, 
O’er the bright waves, at sunset, by gentle winds borne, 
Comes that voice o’er our hearts with tones to inspire, 
Thoughts of all we have loved, of all we must mourn: 


As the lone captive turns 0’er the white crested billow, 
To the friend of his soul, to the liome he has left;— 
As the exile from Zion, upon the dark willow, 
Hung her mute harp in grief and her father-land wept: 


Thus, oft, when afar from thy calm flowing waters, 
Pair image—sweet vale!—of thy heart-soothing peace, 

Shall we sigh for the days when with heaven’s own daughters, 
We drank life from that fountain where joys never cease. 


Farewell! at the dawn,—in the silence of even,— 

When the dew-drop is glistening o’er the dark hill and lea:— 
When day-light has fled: and the stars look from heaven, 

Our souls shall be filled with the mem/’ry of thee. 


Oi! believe—by the light of each holiest feeling, 

By the friends we must leave—by thie throb of each heart, 
The depth of its voiceless emotion revealing— 

Thy love from this bosom shall never depart. 


Nor shall our fondly breathed vow, when afar, be e’er broken 
By earth’s hours of anguish—its moments of bliss;— 

Oh! no, though a seraph our farewell had spoken, 
Would its truth, its affection be purer than this? 


Farewell!—to thy daughters, oh! still be it given, 

*Mid carth’s scrrows like angels of mercy to dwell:— 
Again may we meet in the raptures of heaven— 

*Tis our soul’s fondest prayer—sweet valicy, farewell! 





THE PROPOSAL. 


BY R. H. M. 


Original. 


In my humble opinion, there is scarcely any one qualifica- 
tion more necessary to enable us to get through the world well, 
than a due portion of self-conceit. My daily prayer is, Lord 
give me a good conceit of myself and I had almost said that 


itis the only one of my prayers fully answercd; but be that as 
Pe t J J | 


it may, my friends allow that I have a sufficient quantity, and 
my encn.ics, no doubt, think I have an undue portion. I flat- 
ter myself, however, that my selfconccit does but clevate me 
in my own opinion, without depreciating the merits of others 
in proportion. 


Not so with my my friend Horace Willoughby. I imagine 


that he must have commenccd life with a very poor opinion of 


his own merits, and was so much astonished at the fact of his 


succeeding in any thing he undertook, that he at length | utter loneliness. How would she have felt then, had she 
began to consider himself a most uncommon genius, and his || known that he, at times, denicd any knowledge of her when 
fellow mortals cast in an inferior mould and but made to be || he could do so without fear of detection, and at others spoke 


used as tools by his supereminent intellect. 


To do him justice, he received a first rate, solid education, | 
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manner to employ the little means belonging to him, which 
remained in their hands after the necessary disbursements for 
his education had been made. It was at length concluded that 
he should leave his native city of Boston, and together with 
the son of one of his guardians he commenced the commission 
business in our city. His friends and those of his partner pos- 
sessed sufficient influence to enable them to do a good busi- 
ness in their line; whereas, in Boston, they might soon expend 
their capital without receiving a proportionate interest. 

Behold our redoubtable hero, then Mr. Horace Willoughby 
comfortably scttled in the monumental city, for the first year 
all attention to business, and fearful lest it should not succeed, | 
and the second able to estimate his own nett proceeds at the | 
handsome sum of two thousand dollars, with the reasonable 
expectation that it would increase with each succeeding year. 
As soon as he could consider himself in the receipt of the 
above sum annually he began to turn his attention to the sub- 
ject of matrimony, but was in a state of uncertainty as to the 
lady he should select. 

When he first came to reside in our city, he brought letters 
of introduction to Mrs. Lee, a widow Jady, originally from 
Boston, who, together with her daughter, received him with 
much kindness and friendship. Up to the period of which I 
write he was a frequent visiter at the house, and was looked 
| upon by Mrs. Lee with the same kindly feelings. But not so 
with Emma. Upon her first acquaintance with Mr. Willoughby 
she had considered him an unassuming, sensible man, and an 
| intelligent, agreeable companion; but when his prospects began 
| to brighten and his business transactions enlarged his circle 
of acquaintances, she could discover a growing egotism and 
self-conceit which soon disgusted her. 

He did not for a moment imagine his success the result of 
his friends’ endeavors in his favor, but owing entirely to his 
|own talents and gentlemanly manners, and from considering | 
| himself a person of vast importance, began to look upon others 
|as proportionably inferior. He could scarcely have prided 
(himself upon his superior intellect when in company with 


| ° 
i Emma Lee, for her natural talents and sound education cna- 








ls topic of conversation; but-Mrs. Lee had, thus far in life, con- 


| upon her first arrival in our city, and those which Emma had 
|added were only chosen from the circumstance of their being | 
| agreeable companions and suited to her frame of mind. | 

Not so with Mr. Willoughby. Of late he had been intro- | 
‘duced to several whom. he considered persons of more note | 
i than any he had ever met at Mrs. Lee’s, and in consequence, 
' when visiting there, regaled Emma with an account of the | 
H many invitations to Mrs. G’s., of which he had been unabie | 
'!to aveil himself, and of the necessity of making his present 





| party he had figured a few evenings since. 


i It was amusing to Emma, at times, to observe Mr. Wil- 


| . . . 

|\loughby enter the room with such an air of importance, hat | 
‘in hand, as the fashion of the day prescribes, as though he | 
li were the greatest stranger in the world instead of one who, | 


I 
lacts of kindness, and who, from the limited number of his 
|| acquaintances, had been forced to make his house a refuge from | 


a having called upon her once or twice in the company of a 





aan ANNI 8 2 RING IA Sh IN Kaas AB AOD OEP 
{| dians (for he was an entire orphan,) were at a loss in what 


| bled her, at least, to mect him upon any subject he chose as } 


tented herself with the number of acquaintances she had made || 
| 1 








| still continued to visit her, although he felt 
would not be acquainted with the lady he should marry. It 
was singular he should have thought of this when he had not 
as yet made up his mind as to who should be the favored fair. 
In truth, Mr. Willoughby did not stand half so good a chance 
of getting a wife superior or even equal to Emma Lee in any 
one respect, as he imagined, nor were his visits to certain 
houses containing unmarried ladies half so welcome in papa’s 
or mamma’s eyes or those of the young ladies themselves as he 
erroneously imagined they were. His conversation was, to be 
sure, intellectual, and at times entertaining and agreeable; but 
to those who would relish such conversation his high opinion 
of his own talents and his self-complacency were so apparent 
as to disgust them, and to suit the tastes of others he would 
have been obliged to choose some topic which he, in his high- 
mindedness, would have deemed unworthy his cultivated in- 
intellect, and thus his efforts to render himself a nonpareil 
were useless. 

“Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise;” at least so 
it seemed with Mr. Willoughby, for he*either thought, or pre- 
tended to think, that because persons tolerated his Visits, and 
invited him about once a year to parties, in which were included 
all who had ever made a formal call upon them, they considered 
him a delightful companion and his society indispensable. It 
annoyed him ta be occasionally teased about Miss Lee by per- 
| sons whom he did not know were aware of her existence, and 
who, he felt certain, considered her beneath them. But here 
he was mistaken. 

During his lifetime, the father of Emma Lee had been en- 
gaged in extensive business, and since his death his wife and 
daughter had always lived in such coinfort and respectability 
that they might have enjoyed any society they chose to culti- 
vate, but their means, though amply sufficient for the supply 
| of every want, would scarcely have enabled them to make any 
great show, and both had, therefore, lived in comparative re- 
tirement. 

The report of Mr. Willoughby’s attentions to Miss Lee was 
quite as disagreeable to Emma herself as it could possibly be 
to him, but as he still continued to visit the house without ma- 
king known any warmer sentiment than friendship, it would 
have been rather a delicate matter to question the motive of 
his calls.) Whiten Mr. Willoughby chose to reflect upon the 
icharacter of Emma Lee, and Ict his unbiassed judgment 
| come into play, he could not but acknowledge that she was a 
most superior woman, and fitted to add dignity to any station, 
| however exalted in life. Such of her friends as thought of 
| Mr. Willoughby’s visits at all, considered them as rather in- 
| jurious than otherwise, since the report of his addressing her 
prevented many gentlemen from visiting her who would have 
|been able to appreciate her superior abilities, and whose so- 
| ciety would have been acceptable to Emma. 








| visit short as he had a call to make upon Mrs. L., at whose || Mr. Willoughby would have been rather astonished at this 


|| statement of facts, as he could not possibly imagine any cir- 


cumstance under which his visits would not have conferred 
| honor upon Miss Lee, although such an idea as marrying the 
lady had never entered his head. He had, to be sure, consid- 
ered her an elegant, accomplished woman, and when he had 


|, but a short time since, had been indebied to them for many 1 found her disposed to be entertaining, which he was forced to 


acknowledge had, towards him, of late, been rarely, indeed her 
powers of so doing had, even to him, appeared to surpasss 


| those of any acquaintance he could claim. 


Emma had, of late, adopted a frigid distant manner towards 
Mr. Willoughby, from a hope that it would induce him to dis- 
continue his visits to her; but the ¢onclusion which he formed 
from this manner, which he could not fail to observe was the 





friend, having merely done so to oblige, when, in reality, he 


and it has been, by no means, thrown away upon him; but it || had requested permission to introduce several of his own || 


is not the possession of a good which entitles a man to credit, 


tricnds to Emma. 
Yet it was even so; and several times lately he had thought 


very opposite to the one at which she intended he should arrive. 
In truth, she was weary of his company, and anxious he should 
inflict less of it upon her; but, instead of allowing himself to 





but the diffusing of it so as to make it of benefit to himself] 
and others, When Horace Willoughby left college, his guar- i! of ceasing his calls there altogether, but somehow or other he |i think such a thing possible, he supposed that Miss Lee must, 





from the frequency of his visits, have imagined that he intended 
to address her, and his not having done so, made her feel dis- 
e arose the coldness and re- | 


appointed and unhappy, and hene 
ich he had, of late, observed. 


straint of manner towards him wh 

Mr. Willoughby could not congratulate himsclf upon the 
ofits of the ladics lately, his self: 
1]; but instead of feeling him- 


warmth of his reception by any 
conceit had been so apparent to a 
self aggrieved by the coolness of manner visible in some, he con- | 
cluded that they were merely friends, whilst those who reccived 
him with evident civility were willling to be allied to him by 
a nearcr title. 

It was after one of his visits to Miss Lee, in which he im- 
agined her disappointed affection shone forth conspicuously in 
her manner, that he was met near the house by one who had 
formerly been considered an admirer of Miss Lee, but who, 
since the period when Mrs. Willoughby’s visits had become 
frequent, had ceased his attentions to her. 

“Good morning, Mr. Willoughby,” said my friend, Charles 
Stuart, as he observed the former descend the steps of Mrs. 
Lec’s house, “how did you find Miss Lee this morning? and 
if one may be permitted to make the inquiry, how does your 
suit with that fair lady prosper?” 

Willoughby answered Stuart’s salutation with much the air 
of a man who would rather not have encountered an acquain- 
tance just at that moment, and in reply to his inquiries, in- 
formed him that he had just paid a five minutes visit to Mrs. 
Lec’s, and found Miss Emma well. 

“But, my suit—Mr. Stuart I do not exactly understand you.” 

“Don’t understand me? Come, Horace, don’t be bash ul; all 
the world knows that you are addressing Miss Lee, and some 
whom I know would be glad to take your chances in that 
quarter.” 

“Then, Mr. Stuart, they are welcome to my chances in that 
quarter, if you speak of them as referring to Miss Emma. 1 
have not the slightest intention of addressing that lady, and 
can most positively aver, that my visits to the house are paid 
as much to Mrs. Lee as to her daug)iter.” 

All this came from the lips of the dignified Mr. Willoughby 
in such a manner as to lead a casual observer to suppose the 
lady in question unworthy his addresses. 

Charles Stuart looked at him for a moment steadily, and 
had Mr. Willoughby observed the smile of contempt which 
curled his handsome lip, he would scarce have thanked him 
for his steadfast gaze; but he was quite too much taken up 
with comforting himsclf exactly “comme il faut” to bestow a 
thought upon any one’s looks but his own, and tierefore the | 
sneer passed unobserved. 

“I have been thinking,” remarked Mr. Stuart, “that it would ; 
be well for the ladies if they would enter into an agreement | 
among themselves as to the number of visits a gentleman may 
be permitted to pay before he explains his intentions. It} 
would prevent a number of reports which, when groundless, 
must be injurious to the feelings of any lady, particularly | 
when, as in the present casc, the gentle:mun takes the trouble || 
to assure his friends that, if there be any love and romance in | 
the case, it is not on his side; leaving them thereby to infer || 
(as there are but two concerned) that it is all on the part of | 
the lady.” 

As Stuart spoke, he waxed warmer, and regardless of the 
looks of surprise bent on him by Willoughby, went on to state | 
his view of the case, 1 

“To speak candidly, Horace, I think if you are not really | 
addressing Miss Lec, and do not intend it, the sooner you | 
make your visits less frequent the better for her. At present, | 
many gentlemen who really admire her, and would be glad to | 
cultivate an intimacy with her, are deterred from doing so by i 
the idea that they would be interfering with your prior claim, || 
and intruding upon the lady.” 

“You really surprise me, Mr. Stuart,” said Mr. Willoughby 
in a fashionably languid tone of voice, “I had no idea that the 
world at large took so great an interest in my concerns and 
speculated upon the issue of my visits to any lady; however | 
I had come to the conclusion myself to make my visits at Mrs. 
Lee’s fewer, and until recently, very recently indeed, (Mr. 
Willoughby repeated the words to make them more impres- 


|| around the door. 


|| hummed an opera tune, Mr. W. judged that he had not been || 


| gaged or a disengaged man? 








sive,) had not a suspicion that they could be misunderstood so 
as to be productive of unhappiness in any quarter,” and Mr. 
W. threw a shade of solemnity over his pale cadaverous face 
so as to make Mr. Stuart suppose that something had trans- 
pired between himself and Miss Lee which had resulted in 
the betrayal of feelings rather warm on the part of the lady, 
considering them unasked on the part of the gentleman. 

A moment after the conclusion of Mr. Willoughby’s speech 
and insinuation, two ladics, whom neither had observed, passed 
them, and Mr. W. bade Stuart good morning, remarking that 
he would join Miss Sydney, who had just passed. Accord. 
ingly, he quickened his pace until he reached Miss Sydney’s 


side and discovered her companion to be the sister of Charles 


Stuart, for whom he felt a slight penchant, whiist Stuart dropped 
back soas to be out of hearing, and reflected upon the con- 
versation just ended. 
superior mind, talents, and accomplishments could allow her- 


self to be trifled with by such a veritable coxco:nb as Horace | 


Willoughby. 

When the latter joined Miss Sydney and Miss Stuart he | 
was in the happiest possible mood of mind, and though no fa- 
vorite with cither, they were forced to acknowledge, when he 


| bade them good day ut the house of the latter, that he had 


made himself vastly agreeable. His self-conceit had been flat- 
tered and his vanity gratified by Charles Stuart’s insinuation, 
that his conduct appeared very like trifling with Miss Lee; 
whereas a single gentlemanly fecling would have taught him 
that her unprotected state, having no male relative to resent 
any indignity offered her, should, in itself, have been a protec- 
tion from such. 

Perhaps Mr. Horace Willoughby would not have stepped up 
so lightly, and have made his bow so gracefully to Miss Syd- 
ney and Miss Stuart, had he been aware that every word of 
his conversation with the brother of the latter, had been over- 
heard by both ladies; and he would not so readily have con- 
cluded from Miss Stuart’s civility to him that he might ven- 
ture to address that lady without fear of rejection, had he 
known, that the very next day, Charles Stuart availed himself 
of the privilege of an old friend, and not only called upon 
Miss Lee himself, but was accompanied by his sister, who 
expressed herself (after their visit) delighted with her new ac- 
quaintance. 
in his blissful ignorance, called upon Miss Stuart four times 
the next week, and spoke openly of his intention to address 
her. Accordingly, one beautiful summer afternoon, he “screw- 
ed his courage to the sticking point,” and, with a palpitating 
heart, rang the bell at Mr. Stuart’s door. 
up his card, he was ushered into the parlor, where he found 


After having sent 


Miss Stuart alone; and, as he conceived, in the happiest mood 
possible, for the success of his intended proposal: She was in 
the highest spirits; and a smile, apparently proceeding from 


|| something ludicrous that might have occurred previous to his 


entering the room, lurked about the corners of her mouth, 
caused an occasional quiver of the lip, as if in the effort of 
suppressing an almost irresistible burst of laughter. Her eyes, 
too, were frequently thrown towards a glass door which looked 
out upon the piazza, commanding a view of the garden, and 
so overgrown with vines, that the foliage formed a screen 
When the palpitation of Mr. Willoughby’s 
heart had in some measure subsided, and he judged that the 
hour—the important hour—had come, when he was to make 
the offer of his hand and heart, he poured forth his tale of love 
into the ear of Miss Stuart; and I regret that I am unable to 
transcribe it for the benefit of my readers. But I question 
much if the lady herself could do it, so great was her confu- 
sion during the scene. Her face was crimson with blushes; 
and the quivering of the lip, even though caused, apparently, 
by suppressed laughter, increased rather than diminished, 
until just as Mr. Willoughby, encouraged by her blushing, 
silence—glided his arm around her slight waist, and proceeded || 
She startled from | 
her chair, and covering her face with both hands, rushed out || 
of the room. 


to imprint a kiss upon her glowing cheek! 


Mr. Willoughby, muttering an imprecation, turged upon his'| 
heel to discover some apparent cause for her precipitate flight, | 
beheld the mystery solved by the appearance of her brother || 
Charles, who, opening the door leading from the piazza, and || 
dashing the clustering vines aside, had entered the room just \ 
as his sistes quitted it. From the nonchalance with which he | 
a spectator of any part of the scene; and after waiting some ! 
time in the vain hope of Miss Stuart’s reappearance, he bade | 
good evening and left the house. 

When he reached home, a question presented itself which | 
would have puzzled a wiser head than his to solve, namely: 
IIad Miss Stuart accepted or rejected him? Was he an en- 
Early the next morning, how- 
ever, the question was set at rest by a note from the lady in| 
question, requesting to know what circumstance of her con- 
duct could possibly have given rise to the belief that his offer | 
of yesterday, could stand the least chance of being accepted? 
By the time this note arrived, Mr. W. had come to the conclu- 
sion that he was a regular Benedict; and with the assistance 
of his self conceit, had not only worked himself up to the be- 
lief that the lady had accepted him, but that she was despe- 
rately in love with him, and he almost regretted the step he | 
had taken, and began to imagine that with his talents, accom- | 





He wondered how a lady of Miss Lee’s | 


3ut of all this, Mr. W. had no knowledge; and, || 





plishment and means (though last not least) he might have 
done much better. 
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But, alas! this note dashed the cup of bliss from his lips; 
and an hour after its reception found him furious at the con- 
duct of Miss Stuart, and preparing to concoct an epistle to 
that lady which would sufficiently punish her heartless ecn- 
duct; moreover, he was determined upon revenge. Yes—He 
would marry her friend Miss Sydney; (he had not a doubt 
that the lady would marry him) and when Miss Stuart should 
behold them living in perfect happiness, surrounded by every 
luxury that his two thousand per annum could purehase, she 
might acknowledge the truth of the old adage, concerning 
“going farther and faring worse.” Aceordingly, he spatched 
an answer to the letter which had so upset his equanimity of 
temper, demanding to know why the lady had so wantonly 
trifled with his feelings? and giving it as his opinion that Miss 
Stuart had, on the preceding evening, suffered matters to go 
too far, if she had at that time made up her mind to reject 


him. He received for answer to this letter a note, stating that 


|| Miss Stuart had not the most remote idea, when he com- 


menced his tender speeches of the day before, that he really 
intended to make the offer of his hand; nor did she yet con- 
sider him warranted in doing so as until recently—very re- 
cently indeed, (and these words were underlined to make them 
more remarkable) she had not imagined that treating him 
with common civility could have been productive of unhappi- 
As to the opinion that she had suffered 
matters to go too far, she could not accuse herself of any im. 
propriety of conduct; and was further strengthened in this 
conviction by her friend Miss Sydney, who had been outside 


ness in any quarter. 


the piazza door a witness of the whole interview. 

This information completed the sum of Mr. Willoughby’s 
misery, and he could not but surmise that the whole affair had 
been a plot to punish him for something he had done to offend 
the ladics, and concluded rightly that he had fallen into the 
best possible hands for the success of the plot. In his utter 
disgust at their conduct, he almost determined never to smile 
upon a woman again. He, in some measure, kept this reso- 
lution for three or four months, and began himself to despair 
of ever being induced to take an interest in the ladies again, 
until about the expiration of that time he met Miss Emma 
Lee in the street, and from the circumstance of her smiling 
rather kindly upon him, thought she looked really more beau- 
tiful than he had ever considered it possible for her to look. 

Iie went home, and somehow or other began again to re- 
flect upon the subject of matrimony, and by some strange fa- 
tality Emma Lee figured prominently in his reflections. He 
thought of his ioncly, desolate situation, and imagined himself 
a much injured being, with no one to sympathise in his mis- 
fortunes and sorrows, or to share his joys and pleasures; and 
concluded by an acknowledgment that he had never met with 
a lady so well qualified to take upon herself the responsibili- 
ties of Mrs. Horace Willoughby, as—Emma Lee. And now 
that he thought of it, she was decidedly the most amiable, ta- 
lented and accomplished girl, he had ever known. 

In the midst of these reflections, he started up, and arrang- 
ing his writing materials, commenced an epistle to that lady , 
in which he stated that he had been for a long time (in fact 
ever since the commencement of their acquaintance) in a 
state of uncertainty with regard to the nature of his feclings 
for her; but the clonds of doubt were at length dispelled and 
he felt convinced that he loved her with the most sincere and 


| devoted affection, and finished by making her an offer of his 


A few hours after 
despatching the letter, a friend entcred his office and enquired 


hand, heart and two thousand per annum. 


if he had heard the news? 


he was informed that an uncle of Miss Lee who dicd in Bos- 


On his answering in the negative, 


ton, had left her the handsome sum of thirty thousand dollars. 
This information did not, as may be supposed, cause him to 
regret the offer he had made; he was only afraid the lady 
might suppose him aware of it prior to making the offer and 
influenced thereby; he would inform her of the contrary, how- 
ever, when (as he had no doubt he should be) summoned to 
the lady’s presence. Three days passed over, and still his 
anxiety was not rewarded by the expected letter from Miss 


|| Emma Lee; and, on the fourth, he read her marriage to his 


friend Charles Stuart, in one of the daily papers. 

In the dilemma caused by this catastrophe, he could but 
console himself with the hope that his letter might not have 
reached Miss Lee. His messenger was not infallible, and 
nothing was more natural than its having been mislaid in the 
bustle and hurry occasioned by the news of the death of her 
uncle, her intended marriage, and trip to the eastward. In 
consequence of his uncertainty in this regard, he determined 
to call on Mrs. Stuart when she should return from the east- 
ward, and inquire the fate of his letter. If she had received 


| it, he could but hear the worst, and if not, he would allow her 
| to suppose it a letter of congratulation upon her unexpected 
|| good fortune. 
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“Accordingly, when he considered the visits of her friends | 
over, and thought he might stand some chance of sceing her | 
alone, he called and sent up Mr. Horace Willoughby’s card. | 
All surmises as to the fate of his letter, were set at rest when 
Mrs. Stuart entered the room, holding in her hand the verita- | 
ble effusion. He made his bow with far less of self confi. | 
dence than he had been known to do for some years past, and | 
resumed his seat in awkward silence. Mrs. Stuart seemed | 
for a moment ata loss in what manner to act. At length she | 
handed the letter to Mr. Willoughby and remarked that she | 
had been deterred from answering it by her mother’s wish | 
that she should have a personal interview as well as Mr. Stu- | 
art’s opinion, that it would be preferable, and intended when 
she should be more at leisure, to have requested one. Mr. 
Willoughby would no doubt be surprised to learn that every | 
word of his conversation with Mr. Stuart with regard to his| 
visits to her, had been repeated to her a few days after, by her | 
friends Miss Stuart and Miss Sydney. No doubt he recollect. | 
ed the conversation to which she referred, perfectly well; and | 


as it had taken place in the public street in a tone sufficiently I 


loud to be overheard by every passer by, there could be no | 
impropriety in the ladies’ repeating it to her; but she must say | 
she was at a loss to imagine how he could have formed an | 
idea from her conduct that he held any share in her affections. | 
With the return of his letter she begged leave to give him a_| 
little friendly advice, namely: Never to let his self-conceit so | 
far get the better of his judgment again, as to imagine a lady 
in love with him because she treats him with common civility, 

Thus ended the interview between Mrs. Stuart and Mr. 
Willoughby. I have not since heard of his addressing any 
other lady, but am in hopes that notwithstanding his self-con- 


|| to give her neice an opportunity of confiding in her, and being 
|| thus occupied—and uncertain how to commence the impor- 


|Prudence Turner. If Mrs. Mason had observed Florence 
| narrowly, she would have wondered why her fingers trembled 
jas she divested herself of the glittering jewels she had worn, 


. . . . . | 
and laid them away with scrupulous nicety, each in its pro-|| 


|per place, but the dear lady was so convinced that Ralph 
| Lindsay; accompanying Florence to Mrs. Stokely’s had been 
productive of none other than a happy result, she determined 


|tant inquiries, as Florence had not even mentioned Ralph 
| Lindsay’s name, it is not strange that her agitation should 
| have escaped Mrs. Mason’s notice. Florence suspecting 
something of the kind—and wishing to avoid the subject, 
|rattled away about every thing and every body she had seen, 
|not giving Mrs. Mason an opportunity, to make a single com- 
| ment, until just as she was opening the door of her wardrobe 
'to put her dress away, her aunt interrupted her with “But 
| Florence, my love, you have mentioned every one, except Ralph 
| Lindsay! ‘How did he behave towards ? 
The candle dropped from Florence Mason’s hand; for al- 
|though she had expected a like question, and prepared her 
| mind to answer it without emotion, she felt her breath grow 
| shorter and her agitation was so great that her limbs refused 
to support her. It was a fortunate thing, that they were left 
| in a total darkness, or her good meaning aunt would have tor- 
| tured her with fifty questions or more, concerning her sudden | 
|paleness and irrepressible emotion—“Good heavens!” cried 
|| Mrs. Mason, “where are you Florence—oh how imprudent it 
| was for one to suffer the fire to get solow. Where are you 
| Florence!” 
“Here aunt!” exclaimed Florence, half laughing and half 








ccit, he may yet succeed in getting a wife whose good sense 
and judgment may make him what he really might be—a 
useful and agreeable member of socicty. 








SKETCHES OF CHARACTER, 


BY A. H. M. 


Original. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


There is no parallel on earth for a woman’s love, except a 
woman’s pride. It has been said that a woman’s hate sur- 
passes either, when her affections are slighted and her devo- 
tion scorned! This may proceed from the passion of love 
which has no solid rule, for its basis and is altogether depen- 
dent on incidental circumstances, but a woman who suffers 
the virtues and excellence of an individual character, to be- 
come enshrined on the altar of her highest affection, can never 
hate. Although he break his vows of love to her and whis- 
per them in a stranger’s,—or it may be, unconscious of the 
secret of her tender devotion, turn away and love at a brighter 
shrine, she hates not; but that pride, which is inherent in her 
nature, will teach her to conquer the weakness of her heart— 
and when you mark her cheeks grow paler—and listen to the 
firm and gentle tones of her voice, which give utterance to 
chastened thought, and observe the decided dignity of her dc- 
portment—then you may know that she possesses a power to 
“watch the embers of a love that once was bright,” expire 
one by one without indulging a wish or hope, that they may 
sparkle into life again! Theorists may say what they please, 
mud poets may speculate and romance until the end of time, | 
about a woman’s loving and loving forever, through neglect—| 
desertion—reproach—desolation and despair! ‘They know 
very little about the matter, and give a power of endurance to| 
our hearts, which we do not aspire to—let the individual who 
has received a woman’s vows, but give her words of love and | 
smiles of affection, then see with what unwcaricd fondness | 
she will cling to him; mark how she proves her constancy in| 
the hour of dark perils and blasted hopes, and her fortitude | 


° . . | . . 
will endure the cold taunts of an insulting world, even unto|| from the sands on which she rested; and the overwhelming || 


the shadows of the tomb, with a smile, provided he loves her | 
still, Man’s vanity sometimes gets the better of his judg-| 
ment, and he will wantonly and tyranically torture a heart he | 
has won, for the gratification of it. His love of dominion is| 
such, that not satisfied with the conviction of being beloved, | 


crying—“but you had better take care, a mouse sprung 
from the wardrobe into the candle-stick, and is scampering all 
|over the floor.” Now Mrs. Mason happened to be terribly 
‘afraid of a mouse—it was the only weakness her character 
lever displayed which could possibly be called hysterical, so 
she jumped up into a chair, uttering suppressed cries of ter- 
ror and dismay. “Light the candle, my dear child! for pity’s 
|sake light the candle. But Florence how did Ralph Lind- 
say good Lord! I hear the nasty little creature under 
this very chair—how did he behave—oh! to you—make 





“Aye! I discover now, my love, that your complexion is as 
usual—put up the tea urn and toast, Robert; then go and 
bring down Miss Mason’s shawl.” ; 

And poor Florence had to drink two or three cups of impe- 
rial, and eat as many slices of toast, to convince her aunt that 
she was not pale, and finally wrap her large shawl around her 
| shoulders, to prove that she had not taken cold. Thus by a 
little tact and a judicious use of pride, Florence not only 
| avoided Mrs. Mason’s suspicions, but eluded, in a measure, 
| her own thoughts: for the attention which compelled her to 
| accommodate her conduct to events, superseded other consi- 

deratjons; and after several weeks had passed by, she was as- 
|tonished to find herself really enjoying scenes which she 
| thought had lost every charm. Meanwhile, Mrs. Mason won- 
| dered and hinted and hinted and wondered again, why Ralph 
Lindsay had not called; but being unable to elicit any thing 
| from Florence, the dear good woman determined in her own 
|mind that Harry Rochester’s indefatigable attentions had suc- 


|| ceeded in destroying her penchant for Ralph Lindsay; and 


possessing a most obliging disposition, kind Mrs. Mason ac- 
commodated her wishes to the circumstance, by thinking, 
“Well, the colonel will be better pleased with this match than 
the other. Poor Ralph is well enough off to be sure, but he 
| has to bother his intellects for an important stand in society, 
and this law business is so tiresome to be sure; but Harry Ro- 
chester, I am told, is one of the wealthiest planters in Virgi- 
nia, and his family, I know, rank among the oldest aristocrats 
of the Old Dominion. But Florence Mason had no idea of 
marrying Harry Rochester, whereas, she entertained not the 
slightest affection for him, and her mind was too independent 
and her principles too pure to sacrifice the happiness of a con- 
fiding man, merely for the sake of a splendid establishment, 
or to avoid the odium of being called an old maid—or to make 
a sensation in the beau monde, by a brilliant wedding and the 
expenditure of some thousands. When Mr. Rochester was 
proposed, he was rejected so firmly, and yet so gently, that if 
he had possessed an inordinate share of vanity, he could not 
have thought that Florence Mason’s rejection of his hand was 
a maneuvre, or the efect of coquetry, so he determined to 
leave the city and wend his way southward, and, if possible, 





forget Florence. 





haste Florence Mason, or I shall have a fit!” Florence with 
the assistance of a match soon lit the candle, and she was 
natural enough to laugh at her aunts terror and incoherent 
expressions, until tears ran down her cheeks. Mrs. Mason, 
however persisted in her inquiries about Ralph Lindsay, and 
kept her upright position in the chair, turning every moment 
to see if the mouse was near it, until her fears and curiosity 
rendered her questions unintelligible. 

“Aunt do get down—I am so afraid you will fall.” 

“But Ralph Lindsay, my child! Ralph—the mouse, Florence 
Mason—Ralph Lindsay. 

“My dearly beloved aunt, he behaved like a very good boy; 
indeed he did. There now, aunt Mason, you had better make 
| your escape as soon as possible. I have opened the door for 
|you, and the object of your fear has taken shelter in the 
| closet.” 

Mrs. Mason left the room precipitately, declaring that “if 


|catch him!” 

“Yes, ma’am, if I catch it—most assuredly, to oblige you.” 

All was now quiet, and Florence Mason sat in her cushion- 
ed chair, wrapped in a loose white dressing robe, gazing in 
| the decaying embers in the grate, as if a spell had revealed a 
language in the mysteriousness of their fitful lights and shades. 
| No sound broke the stillness of night, except a cricket which 
| chirped its sad notes on the hearth; and in the hissing silence 
| of that dreary hour, the lonely watchman heard the whisper- 
|ing surges of eternity, as they stole away grain after grain, 








‘thought, that when all were swept away, her soul would be| 
| left on an ijlimitable ocean—too impotent to brave its gloom, | 
| yet so immortal as to take in every tempest that howled past—| 
caused her to start and wonder that so slight a cause (as the 


she had her way, every rat and mouse in the country should | 
be killed—put the little wretch in the fire, Florence, if you} 


The evening of the day on which Mr. Rochester called to 
take leave of Miss Mason and her aunt, Florence was setting 
alone in the drawing-room apparently absorbed in the perusal 
of a book which lay open on the table before her. One hand 
shaded her eyes, while the other reposed caressingly on the 
silken coat of a beautiful white poodle that slumbered in con- 
scious security on the sofa by her side. ‘This poodle had been 
the gift of Ralpn Lindsay, and Florence had cherished the 
jlittle animal with the utmost care, until one morning Bijou 
was missing, and after a fruitless search given up as lost; but 
Bijou had no idea of forsaking his best friend, and after many 
unsuccessful efforts, made -his escape from the boy who had 
stolen him, and found his way back to Mrs. Mason's house. 
He ran up the front steps and scratched at the door, until Ro- 
bert, who was dozing comfortably at the hall stove, awoke and 
opened it. Bijou did not wait to exchange compliments with 
the footman, but bounded up stairs; and, to Miss Mason’s as- 
tonishment, capered into the drawing-room, and rolled at her 
| feet, wagged his tail and screamed, and displayed every emo- 
|tion of joy he was capable of. Florence could not tell the 
reason wy, but her little favorite’s return seemed an omen of 
good, and she wondered at her own feelings, inasniuch as no 
reasonable conclusion could be drawn from them; however, she 
certainly caressed him, and expressed as much pleasure at his 
return as Bijou did himself, only in a more rational way; and 
after ordering him to be served with a plentiful repast of bread 

and cream, laid him on the sofa by her, where the poor little 

| wearied ercature soon sunk into a comfortable sleep, and Flo- 
rence, to escape her own thoughts, opened a book, and vain!y 
endeavored to read, but tears fell so fast and heavily on its 
pages, that she closed her eyes with a desperate resolution to 
indulge in thuughts of Ralph Lindsay, for the last time. Ah, 
Florence Mason, this was the sophistry of a woman’s heart— 
where was its pride? 








sorrow which now bowed her spirit to the earth) should threat- | 


“Mr. Lindsay, Miss,” said Robert, throwing open the draw- 


he must, forsooth, call forth tears—and cause unhappiness to|| en to destroy the energies of a mind like hers, Dawn found||ing room door. Florence was herself in a moment, and draw- 
seal it—but hold, courteous sir!—recollect that although a wo- | her still devising schemes, and laying out a course for her fu-|| ing a shade over the lamp and holding a hand screen before her 
man’s love is great—her pride is boundless—and her confi-!| ture conduct whereby she might avoid a betrayal of her feel- | face to protect it from the fire, expressed her pleasure at seeing 


dence once lost is not easily regained. 
Florence Mason returned from Mrs. Stokely’s sioree with an | 


and happiness. 


| ings, and triumph at last over this only obstacle to her peace|| Mr. Lindsay. She had not raised her eyes since his entrance, 


but when she did trust herself to do so, and saw the wan and 


aching-heart, and for the first time in her life, felt that her “My love,” said Mrs. Mason the next morning, as Florence} sorrowful expression of his countenance, an involuntary ex- 


aunts kind attentions and affectionate inquiries were intru-| 


| entered the breakfast parlor, “you look unusually pale!” 


|| clamation escaped her lips of, “Mr. Lindsay have you been 


sive; however she controlled her countenance, and assuming a | “Now, dear aunt, do put on your spectacles—and, Robert, || lil?” 
placidity she did not feel, related several little occurrences | put back those curtains! Those abominable blue curtains, || “Not ill, Miss Florence, but my mind has been, for the last 


that had amused her, and repected with apparent glee the | 


conversaticn she had overheard between Mrs. Stalor and Miss } 


| aunt, would cast a shade of ghastliness over the glowing beau-| 
' 


ty of a Titian.” 


: 


eight weeks, distracted and harrassed about my sister’s health.” 


“Your sister! I did not know that you hada sister.” 
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“J bene now only the memory of a sister’s love. Edith is| 
dead.” Fis lips quivered, and tears fell into his eyes, but has- || 
tily mastering his emotions he arose, and placing a small note in } 
her hand sealed with black, continucd, “My sweet Edith request. | 
ed that I would deliver this into your own hands, Miss Mason. | 
Iler wishes were ever sacred to me, and how much mote sacre od | 
now; and although I am aware of its contents and feel assure id 
of scorn for my presumption, I will brave it all for her sake. | | 
Read it; it will, perhaps, explain my intrusion this evening.” 

It was with no very composed feclings that Florence broke 


the seal after all this circumlocution, and her heart throbbed | 


well nigh to bursting as she read the following lines, segawled || 


in an almost illegible hand, and evidently written under the in- | 
fluence of a wandering mind: | 
“Dear lady,—The hand of death is on me. My breath grows | 


’ : 
shorter and heavicr every minute; and when I am dead, who) 


will love my poor Ralph! Oh will you not love him? He idolize s| 
you. He told me so last night when we were talking so brightly | 
to the stars and listening to their brilliant music. I wish I] 
could hear you play on my harp; Ralph says you play eter 
ly. I tried to play a little inclody just now, but could not rec- | 
ollect, and I looked up to ask Ralph the reason and he was | 
weeping. Is it not strange? But he says I may play hours'| 


together, and sing too, when I get well. 


| 
Epitu Linpsay.” | 


| 
Florence bowed her head down on the arm of the sofa, and | 

covering her face with her hands, wept convulsively. Ie | 

loves me, thought Florence, he loves me, and that fair girl was | 


and relations. 





his sister, and when I blamed him because his attentions were 
fitful and inconstant he was watching, with a breaking heart, 
her short existence growing hourly nearer to a close and using | 
every means to brighten the shadows of death. Mr. Ralph | 
Lindsay, would to God I deserved your love. 

And, thought Ralph, can she be heartless? could she betray | 
such emotion if she was a vuin, selfish woman? I cannot be-| 
lieve it. 

“Miss Mason, have my dead sistcr’s words prevailed in my | 
behalf?” said Mr. Lindsay, taking her hand away from her 
tearful cheek. She did not withdraw it. “Florence, you should | 
know me too well to suppose for an instant that I could lightly | 
make professions like these. I love you more than men love | 
even in their wildest dreams; and if I may dare hope that my 
devotion will one day be returned, speak one word—give me | 
some token that shall cheer me.” The word was spoken; and | 
as Ralph Lindsay passed his arm around her and kissed her | 
burning brow, he whispered —“my own Florence!” | 

The unnatural energies which were required to sustain the | 
excitement of a false character had been too suddenly relaxed, | 
and for weeks Florence Mason’s life was despaired of. It was | 
the night of a soft day in June that three broken-hearted | 
mourners stoad around the bed in which her emaciated form | 
reposed. ‘The moonlight fell through an open window on her | 








pale fuce, and had it aot been for the heaving of her chest 
and an expression of agony that passed at intervals over her 
countenance, they might have thought that her spirit had left | 
its wearied frame. Her hair was parted on her brow and {ell 
in dark masses over her boso:n; one arm was thrown listlessly | 
above her head, and the long white fingers of her attenuated | 
hand drooped on her hollow temple, while the other rested | 
meckly over her heart 2s if to control its wild throbbings. 
Her half closed eyes, shaded with their long black fringes—| 
the white parted lips through which her even tecth shone with 
a ghastly hidsthene-hor quick, convulsive breathings, all | 





gave token that the loved and beautiful would soon be no more. | 
The physician sat by her side watching every change intensely, | 
but hope at last seemed to forsake him, and he arose with a 
sigh and retired into the next room. A few moments after he | 
had left her she started and uttered a cry of agony, and gazing | 
around rapidly on her father, her aunt, and Ralph Lindsay, who 
now supported her, fell back lifeless in his arms. 

“My God,” said Colonel Mason, “is my child dead! Alas! 
she was my all—my all on earth.” 

Ralpb Lindsay kneeled down and leant his face on the pil- 
low on which he had laid her head, with a fecling of deep and 
utter desolation. There was no wild outbreaking of anguish 
—the stroke seemed to have crushed them to the earth, and no 
word was spoken, except by the father who kissed her white, 
still lips over and over again, repeating, “she was my all.” 

“oF athor—my father,” whispered a faint voice. 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the physician, who had returned, 
“the crisis is over, but all depends on composure and quict. 


She will live.” 
* « 7 * * * * * * * 





A bride stood at the altar leaning on the arm of a noble 
man. Her cheeks were very pale, and her voice very tremu- 
lous as she made the necéssary responses. When the service | 
was over she was conducted by her father to their trave ing | 








carriage amid the smiles and congratulations of her friends | 
The carriage drove off, and as Ralph Lindsay | 
kissed the blushing lips of his wife and folded her to his 
|| bosom, he again whispered, “my own—my own Florence.” 


THE DANCE OF DEATH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY F. D. 


Original. 


Come on, ye mortals! come! the glass is done, 

From the gorgeous king to the lonely filthy one, 

Your weeping and your wailing it only gives you pain, 
For dance you must with me, [’ll blow my pipe again. 


To the Pope. 
Come, good old father, come; this world you must pass by, 
Creep from your goodly seat and in your coffin lie, 
The weighty gold of kings your pockets here can’t bear, 


And your mitre’s much too high and you must live more spare— 


The Pope to Death. 
What! has death no fear, no terror for the pope? 
Caw’t candles, fees or money soothe? is there no hope? 
If not, why then our gracious gift should I refuse? 
What oft I give to others this* certainly I’ll use. 


To the Emperor. 
Up, mighty lord, arise! and a blessing grant to all, 
A dance to death you owe, and then prepare to fall. 
My old demand your sword and person might resist, 
But know the efforts nought, you from your crown [Il twist. 


The Emperor. 
What do I hear! has death no pitying eye for me? 
From his dread scythe is notan Emperor free? 
So must I then no more the sceptre wield 
And leave to death the victory and the field? 


To the Empress. 
Stretch forth your hand, nor hesitate; two make a pair; 
Come wander forth with me to ficlds so fair, 
But spare the tears your parting cau-e to flow, 
For beside your darling husband I shall lay you low, 


The Empress. 
If the time and hour has come, so ready here [ stand, 
I go with husband, we die hand in hand, 
If he to his empire, cannot like the sun shine bright, 
So I two like the moon must forever loose my light. 


To the Nobleman. 
Of what avails thy weapon? that many a deer has slain, 
‘lo speak the truth at once and to vour face be plain 
To the huntsman it shall be just like the deer brought dowa 
The latter was through him, and he through deaths cold frown. 


The Nobleman. 
The chase my favorite sport, my mind on nothing bent, 
My dog and gun beside, would always yiell content; 
No game escaped my sight, though the leaves even e’er so thick, 
But now with all my skill death’s dart I cannot check. 


To the Physician. 
Behold yoursel*, dear friend, your patient’s glass lay by, 
You are iu body slim, and in mind as thin as [; 
One thump will break the glass, so man does break and must— 
What then remains of both? Its nothing more than dust. 


The Physician. 
If vanished has my skill, I then admit the sense 
That ‘twixt man and glass there’s litde difference, 
My brethren seek in vain, in gardens groves and dales 
A recipe to find, but when death is near it fails. 


To the Miser. 
Task of you your life, quite moderate the demand, 
So Jeave the purse behind, lets travel hand in hand; 
No mortal ever carried his fortune from below, 
Because, “uo camel ever through a needle eye could go.” 


The Miser. 
That certainly is true, I nothing love but wealth, 
But that has made me poor, it cannot give me health; 
My capital has tied, my interest stopp’d at even; 
Oh had I treasured up a future purse in heaven. 


To the Office-holder. 
As custom has it now, a sour face you show, 
I little care for that, but this much you shall know, 
The honest farmer oft has bent bis knee to thee 
To fill the row, you must march forward on with me. 


The Office-holder. 
To the farmer I was just, to my betters I was true, 
So were my avttions good, and my conscience cannot rue 
From this for once L know death virtue does not prize, ‘e 
He calls, away with you! and unheeded are my cries. 


To the Merchant. 
Think of the mortal dance which Adam first began, 
This leaves you in my debt, deny it if you can; 
Count off, and give me the portion of my share, 
Tis but as much as the modern hearse can bear. 


The Merchant. 
The last demand has come, and asks it with contempt, 
But now prepared | stand, here is my testament, 
To God my spirit give, my goods the lawful heir, 
To satan give my debt—and death my body bear. 


* The keys of heayen, 


To the F.rmer. 

Come, plougliman, to the dance, your toil makes you perspise 
And dance for me a tune whil’st I boldly strike my lyre; 

Let others toil with ploughing, thrashing, hoeing, 

Your labors are at end, to a holiday you're going. 


The F.:rmer. 
I love with patience all the day’s hard toil and dread, 
And ate with dripping forehead my wearied well earn’d bread; 
But since my deliverer me to a quiet end will bring, 
With content I shall rejoice, and for the consummation sing- 


To the Youth. 
Ye charming nymphs, this youth you never chile, 
And has the wish of each, who fain would De his bride, 
Vain are your hopes while you yourselves are cheating, 
Ihave him fast, so there is no retreating. 


The Youth. 
So must I to the dance, of that I never thought, 
And pleasures (tho? the ca-te in the air) I sought; 
3ut now stern death has come, and spoilt my future bliss, 
I would have been a bridegroom had it not been for this. 





To the Young Woman. 
Unceremonious like the world, no compliments I make, 
Must is my word that steel and iron break; 
You shrink! why tits? Would you my only dance gainsay? 
To refuse alikely partuer I know is not your way. 


The Young Woman. 
I follow because I must. and dance just as I ean, 
My sisters you had better soon clioose yourselves a man, 
To the bridegroom, while in life, you'd better give you hand 
Which half I’m forced to yield at death’s stern command. 


To the Infant. 
Take, tender child, the early sleep anddose away thy breath, 
And await the judgment dav, which summons «I from death— 
Ah! well for him who ends like you a sure career 
Tis happincss commenced—you’ll dwell in yonder sphere— 


The Infint. 
I willingly give my spirit, for death I am prepared, 
And from the vices of this world have happily been spared, 
There’s nothing holds me back, no cares, no earilily sorrow, 
For death comes not too soon on to day or on to morrow. 





MARBLE FOR THE MONUMENT, 


No. XIII. 
THE PERSECUTED PASTOR. 


Original. 





(Concluded from page 109.) 


It was ona lovely evening that the pastor alone walked out 
from his rough abode in order to procure some subsistence for 
his family. Nature seemed to him to be arrayed in her high- 
lest charms. The sun appeared to descend with more gran- 
| deur—the birds sang with more swectness, and all creation, 
|in his eye, was covered with a glory that caused it to bear no 
mean similitude to heaven. 

His heart being lighter than usual on account of the pros. 
| pect of a termination of its troubles, the minister walked much 
farther than he had ever dared to do before, and ere he was 
laware, he was on the eminence that overlooked his once 
| happy home—the Eden of former joy. He saw the scencs on 
which his eye had so repeatedly feasted. There were the 
same walks and shady groves,—the same fountains and streams, 
—all unchanged. The distant vineyards too were there, bend- 
|ing beneath their clustered wealth agreeable to the vision, but 
| more inviting to the taste. He strove to repress it, but melan- 
choly arose in his mind and sent its shadows across his brow 
las he viewed the vacant prospect. He thought of former times, 
when the husbandman gatheren his vintege,and when the glad 





sounds of rejoicing and the hymns of thanksgiving arose to 
|the skies and mingled with that more melodious music which 
angel’s harps only make. 

Absorbed with these reflections, he lingered around his tene- 
ment until the disappearance of the sun warned ]:im to seek 
his family. He turned, and with a downcast countenance and 
oppressed feelings, prepared to retrace his steps. Suddenly he 
was roused from his reverie.—He fancied that he heard the 
sound of horses. Could he be correct? or was it fear? He 
listened again, and a more audible sound was heard;—it seemed’ 
to be near—now nearer—khe looked yet more intently, and lo! 
his apprehensions changed to sad realities. An armed force 
|stood before him. Flight was in vain—he was a captive. 
Then was there exulting among that band of pursuers—then 
| did hill and dale reverberate with their mirth, for the prize was 
taken—the reward was theirs. 

Satisfied fully with their success, the horsemen quartered 
for the night. That wasa doleful night to Leambic. Not 
once did sleep come te his relief. Upon his hard bed he lay form- 
ing his plans for escape, but they continued plans only, for he 
had not the least opportunity to carry them into execution. 
Morning came, and with it, fresh sorrow. Soon after light, the 
company commenced their journey to the town where the 
Jesuitical tribunal wag sitting. Successive days and nights 
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were spent in trav e cl 
found them at their place of destination. 
Denied an immediate trial, Learbic was i 
confinement; for his opposers hoped, by protracted suffering, 
mpcl him to abandon the principles which he had pro- 
n a solitary ecll, with but little food | 
] 


i 


placed in rigid | 


| 
i] 

\ 
to co 1 
fessed and preached. I 
thine, he was foreed to lie, week after wee 


> of every thing which could mitigate pain or add to || 


and clo k, wholly 


de titute 
bis pleasure. 

The thread of our narrative transports us back to the cave, in | 
left Elizabeth and her daughter. The uncommon | 
bsence awakened feelings of no very pleasant 
With all that solicitude 


which we 


length of his a 


nature in the breast of his wife. 


characterizes the female nature she watched for the ap- 
pearance of his form. ‘Twilight darkened into night—but he 
came not. Where could he be? about what engaged? The 
xt day followed, but the object of her love was yet absent. 


whlca 


ne 
Bitter were the thoughts that occupied her mind. She searched 


every part of the mountain. She even tracked him to her old 
\ 2 oa 
ubode, but there were no traces of him. 

Her spirit was no longer in suspense, for judgment decided 


that he had been captured by the pursuers, whose marks she || 
plainly sav. She did not resign herself to grief, as might 
have been supposed, but, gathering her remaining strength, 
she immediately prepared to follow the course which she was 
That course was to the place where the 


sure they had taken. 
council sat for the determination of important cases, 

The following morning she began her wearisome journey, 
Feeble in bedily health, and without moncy or fricnds, she com- | 
menced the performance of a task that stronger minds and | 
frames might have shrunk from. None but such a spirit as 


hers could have formed—none but such an one would have |} 


dared to execute, this scheme. So it is wita female devotion. 
It has a strength that it borrows as it were from the most un- 
favorable circumstanees,—a strength unknown, unscen in the 


f 


’ fortune, but which is drawn forth, in all vigor, when 
e and trials assail—an all-sufficient support when || 


time 0 
difficulties aris 
other aids are removed. 

The incidents of Elizabeth’s journey—her inward and out- 
ward state—her conflicting emotions, and her dreary prospects 


we pass over and proceed to state, that, on her arrivai at the 
city which she sought, she found it one vast scene of uproar 
end confusion. Business was suspended—the hulls of pleas. 
sure were forsaken, and an intense interest seemed to pervade 
ell classes of the community. Groups were collected at the 


pparently, some absorbing mat- 


a 


principal squares discussing, 


ter, while numbers were hurrying to a certain building in a 


remote part of the town. Though almost overcome by the 


fatigucs of travelling, Elizabeth partook of the gencral excite. || 


ment, and joining the eager throng, pressed towards the place. | 
She anticipated what was going on, for there was something | 
within that told her that the eventful day of her husband’s 
Could it be so? 
pece as the thought passed through her mind. 
! 
—now upon the marble porch—a few steps more and her ob- 
Just then a guard interrupted her 
progress and closed the door against her. 


destiny had come. She then quickened her 


On—on she 


encd—now jostled aside 


v 


‘ 
7 
dase 


—now stopping to recover breath 


ned 


ject would be attained. 
The spacious room 
in which the trial was proceeding was full; yea, crowded to 
excess, and she was forced to stand without. She exhibited | 
no signs of great disappointment;—she did not weep and sup- 
plicate for cdmission, lest her manifestation of peculiar con- | 


} 
4 


cern should betray her relation to Lean 


ibic ere she could make | 
‘ ° 9 | 
an effort to obtain his rclease. 





Nour after hour did Elizabeth continue in one position near | 
he scene of trial. She thought not of refreshment, but her | 
whole soul was abstracted from every other object, and directed 
to one—that one was the love of her youth. Evening came | 
on. Lights were brought, and still the court continued sit- 
ting. 


At last their business was finished—the decision was 
made—Leambie was found guilty of heresy, a crime which, 
in those days, was regarded as the most malignant exhibition 


of depravity—as foul as murder and as dark as night. 

There was an evident sympathy felt by the large audience || 
forhim. It was believed that there were many things to soften | 
his guilt and recommend him to mercy, and hardly was there || 
a foe who did not lament the harshness of the policy that con- 
demned him. But his die was cast, 
compassion avail? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
H 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
1 





and what could pity and || 


Stationing herself a few yards from the portico, Elizabeth | 
waited the approach of the prisoner in order to satisfy her- | 
self that her conjectures had been true. Presently he passed, 


and as the moonlight fell softly upon his features, she recog- | 


1 


nized in him the being whom she Had so tenderly loved. How I 


= ° : ° | 
8'cly would she have rushed into his arms! She determined | 
| 


| 
1] 
i 
|! 


to try it, but the thickness of the crowd, the repulscs of the | 
eclcicry prevented it. Not disheartened at her failure she re- 


‘ 


elling until the close of the second week | 
‘been blessed with that most pleasing of all sights—a sight of |/did they relate all that had occurred since their disunion? 


} when the first strains of the music fell upon his ear. 


| victory. 
| most involuntarily broke out in the following soliloquy: “Fair | 


our vision for a season, but not destroyed. And shall not spir- | 
| itual light triumph over spiritual darkness as well as thy splen- 


| ceed. 


VOTED TO POLITE 
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tired slowly from the press, thankful to God that her eyes had 


her husband. 


* * * * * * * 


It was the third night after the condemnation. The full 
moon was entirely hid; the heavens were covered with clouds 
that poured their treasures on the carth. All above, beneath, 
around, was shrouded in the deepest gloom. At this period 
a loncly female, wrapped in a large cloak, might have been scen 
sitting on, the bank of the swollen stream which flowed along | 
by the walis of the prison. Though she was in distress— 
though her tears mingled with the rain-drops that fell at her | 
fect, yet her harp was in her hand, not hung on the pendent 
villows as were the harps of Zion’s captive daughters, but | 
yiclding to the touches of her fingers and sending forth its 
The tempest gradually subsided—the winds 


were lulled, when her voice in its fulness and sweetness rose 


plaintive music. 


above the dying moan of the storm and sung one of the touch- 
Who was that lady—so young, beauti- 
The heroic Elizabeth. 


ing airs of France. 
ful, and accomplished? 
there? why thus engaged? 


Why was she | 
Our sequel will show. 

Leambic was writing a parting letter to a distant friend 
He laid 
his pen down and walked to the window, and placing his ear 


sounds. Wad he not heard that voice before? had he not him- 


‘self sung that hymn? He thought so—then doubted. It could 
not be. That voice!—Surely its tones were unearthly!—that 


Still he listened. Its last ca- 
dences died away,—it was all hushed, and stillness again re. | 
As if fastened to the spot the minister con- 
tinued to look out upon the landscape. 


song! it belongeth to angels. 





sumed her sway. 





He felt as music only | 
He was in a delirium—an cestacy; and no| 


can make us feel. 
wonder; for if music possessed an ability to drive an evil spirit 


from the bosom of a wicked Saul, how much more thrilling 


are its effects upon the pious? 
The clouds were now broken, and the moon struggled for 
As Leambic gazed upon the apparent contest he al- | 


moon! I hail thee as the emblem of the church. Thou wert | 
obscured for a time,—thy beauty, thy light was hidden from | 


dor over natural gloom? ‘There is a limit to the power of Satan; 
that limit will soon be reached, and then shall the loud accla- 
the redecmed of carth, and the responses of angels 
tell to the universe that the ‘rain is past—the winter over and | 


mations 


gone. Our cause is the cause of freedom—the cause of in- | 
telligence.—And shall it not prosper? If there be strength in| 


the arm that performed wonders in ages gonc—if the maxim | 


| be still true, that ‘truth is mighty,’ we shall assuredly suc-| 
Glorious was our commencemcnt—triamphant will be || 


’ 


our end.’ 


The closing sentence had not emanated from his lips when | 
| 


the musie again commenced. 
form, but what had brought her there he did not know—he 


could not imagine. Affected even more than before by the 


singing, he could not repress his feclings, and hence, bemg 
familiar with the tune and lines, he united with the unknown 
lady and finished the verses with her. Who can conccive the 
rapture that filled the breast of Elizabeth when she heard that | 
voice? She knew it well. She could not he deceived. The |} 
plan had succeeded. Rumor had said that Leambie had bee 
privately burned, and consequently she had resorted to that! 
expedient in order to ascertain whether he had really been de- jj 
stroyed. Gifted with the most surprising musical powers, she | 
1 
The next day Elizabeth determined to seek an interview |; 
with her husband. Soon after breakfast, unattended by a sin- | 
gle companion, she went to the prison. Her extreme youth } 
and innocence exempted her from any charge of suspicion, | 
and hence her application for admittance received that respect | 
which was her due. Conducted by the kceper, she ascended | 
to the door of ‘Iseambic’s cell, and immediately entered alone. ! 
“And is it you, Elizabeth!” 
“Leambic,” I have comc—I have come.” 
A pause succecded; not a pause for want of something to 
say, but a pause produced by those emoticns which, unuttera- 
ble in themselves, deprive the tongue of its power to speak. | 
If love has its trials, it has also moments that compensate | 
it for all its sorrows. Such was the moment when the parted 
husband and wife were brought together. Long did their si- | 
lence continue—long did their tears flow and thcir bosoms | 
beat with excitement. 
When the effervescence of fecling had partially subsided 


had used them to great advantage in singing those airs which, 
she felt assured, would touch the heart of Leambic and Jead 
him to answer her if he were still an inmate of the prison, 


| 
| 
| 


, SCIE 


|part with thee willingly, yea gladly. 
to the grating, listencd very attentively to the harmonious | 


and went through his regular devotional exercises. 
bible which had been his constant guide he freely wept, and 


| commending his spirit to its Maker, he rose refreshed and pre. 


| prison, in order that she might die with him. 


He saw in the distance a female | 
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I| the two friends sat down beside each other, and how minutely 


| How did they forget the past and overlook the future in the 


|| perfect bliss of that hour! That interview--its transports— 


its almost unearthly delights—its evidences of unbroken at- 
_tachinent, no pencil can paint. We would not do it if we 
|could; for such joys may not be described. There are feel- 
|ings which it would be impiety to touch—fcelings that dwell 


| in the “sanctum” of the soul, a place too spiritual, too holy to 


be entered. 


|| ‘Time flies swifter when we are happy. So thought the devo- 


| ted pair, for the visit of the keeper soon interrupted their com- 

munion. ‘“We’ll meet again,” remarked the wife as she rose 
,to depart. “Again! when? to-morrow I die. Meet again! 
Yes, my love, thou sayest truac—we’ll mect in heaven!” 

Then there was a long embrace, and again separation took 
| place. ‘We'll mect again,” said the pastor as the last sounds 
of their departing footsteps rolled along the extended passage, 
“not, perhaps, on earth, but in heaven, Our barks may never 
more cross each other’s track on the sea of life, but they shall 


|, be moored in the same haven, There shall our love be perpétu- 
| ated. 


The garlands of our affection may wither here, but 
| there they shall.again bloom and flourish. life! O time! we 
Eternity shall unite 
those who are’severed below.” 

The fatal morning at last arrived. The pastor rose early 
Over the 


pared to mect his fate. Hardly had his morning meal been 
taken before the heavy tolling of the bell announced the ap- 
proach of the sad time. ‘The large iron gates of the prison 
were unfolded and the procession departed to the place of 
death. Hundreds joined it, and soon it was raised to a mighty 

multitude. Among its accessions was one who was not an 

|idle spectator, but a deeply interested character—the devoted 

Elizabeth. Her purposes were unaltered—her firmness had 

not forsaken her. Despite of all the opposition which she re- 

ceived, she gained a station next to Leambic, and by using, 
r eloquence, cheered his heart. “We will die together,” said 

she. 

“Do not—do not persist in thy resolution. Thou hast not 
been tried or condemned. Why then throw away thy life?” 
hastily interrupted the husband. 

What he said had no effect upon her mind. She had given 
up her daughter to the care of her nearest relative—she had 
left her seclusion in the cave—undergone various trials—ex- 


j 


he 
2c 


perienced fatigue, exhaustion, and sickness—visited him in the 
Entreaty was 
in vain—“we are one” was her only reply. 

The stake was fixed. Bound together by the same chair, 
the husband and wife were attached to it. The fagots were 
piled around them and the fire kindled. Higher and higher 
rose the flames—warmer and warmer grew the heat. The 
martyr bore their sufferings with becoming fortitude. They 
exhibited no resentment to their foes—they invoked no curses 
upon their heads—no; far different was their spirit. ‘Their 
last look was a look of forgivencss—their last breath a prayer 
for mercy upon their enemies. That look—that prayer did 
not lose its influence, for ere the fires had expired many a 
mind eame to the conclusicn that a religion which could tri- 
umph over the selfishness of human nature in its most trying 


| moments was the religion of God. 


Devoted bustand! devoted wife! They loved their Maker 
and each other, and hence their conduct—hence their end. 
Harmoniously they lived, together they died, and together 
their regencrated souls arose to that land where opinion is as 
God intended it should be, ever free; where fanaticism exacts 
no blind obedience, no shameful servitude; where intolerance 
forges no chains, opens no dungeons, and lights no fires. 

Ye witnesses of the truth of the bible, farewell. Ye shall 
not be forgotten. No tomb holds your relics; no marble con- 
tains your inscription, it 1s true; but memory will keep you 
from oblivion. She will repeat your deeds and give to your 
names a bright immortality. Desponding virtue shall turn 
her eye to you and be quickened, while instability shall look 
on your end and be reproved Your characters shall add a 
fresh lustre to the cause of virtue and present to unborn gene- 
rations a bright testimony in favor of principle, piety, and 
A. A. Ly 





right. 





MISS M—. 


Criginal. 


When nature stamp’d thy graceful form 
Envy, with ier dread look of scorn, 
Said, twas gross partiality 

To give the graces all to thee. 


TO 





SCRAPS—NO. vil. 


BY C. C. COX, A. B. 


Original. 


THE VOICE OF DEATH. 


Spirit of Death, where, where dost thou dwell? 
Is it far away in some dreary cell, 

Whence rush the winds in their soul of wrath, 
Leaving proud wrecks on their stormy path— 
Dost thou make thy throne in the winged air— 
In the whirlwinds nest—TIs thy kingdom there? 


Dost thou make thy home where clouds come fast 
And forests bend ’neath the tempest-blast, 

And the thunder tramples the dusky sky 

As though it joyed in its revelry!— 

Where the lightning flashes with frightful glare 
On the startled earth—is thy kingdom there? 


Is it far on the breast of the foaming sea 

Where the waves roll on in their dreadful glee— 
And the ship plunges sullenly proud along, 

Mid the sailor’s curse, and the pilot’s song! 
Where the eyes of the drowning father flare, 
And the loved one sinks!—is thy kingdom there? 


My home is the world! where the rigid north 
Sends in its sternness the winter forth— 
Where flowers ever bloom ’neath a sunlit sky, 
And zephyrs bland thro’ the woodland sigh; 
Where the beast lays down in his desert-lair 
Or man may be found—my home is there! 


I come with soy* to the mother, when 

Her long lost child returns again— 

I come with arrricur to the infant’s breast 
When the raging fire breaks its nightly rest— 
I come with Love—and the maiden sighs 

For the lonely grave where her lover lies! 


I come in the breath of the summer breeze 
Which scarcely quivers the leafy trees, 

In the tender plant by the rivers brink, 

In the pearly stream which you stoop to drink— 
On the battle field—in the earthquake’s car— 

in the mount of fire—my home is there! 


No. VIII. 


LINES WRITTEN ON MY FATHER’S BIRTH DAY. 





Original. 





My father at this hour, while still and lone 

Beside my midnight lamp | sit, to muse 

Upon the past, the living and the dead— 

My thoughts wvuld turn to thee, for on this day 
Thou countest one year more since infancy 
L.ook’d forth in strange bewilderment upon 

The busy world. Tis joy to think that ’mid 

The death of thousands stronger much and healthicr 
Than thy weak frame can boast, thou hast liv’d on 
Still to diffuse thy usefulness abroad 

And fill thy friends with love to look on thee. 

But yet there comes a sadness 0’er the soul 
Waking within dark thoughts and painful,—for, 
Another year is taken from thy life:— 

And tho’ the promises of peace and life— 
Eternal, in the house of God prepared 

For those that love his precepts here, should make 
Us glad when we reflect that sooner thou 

Shalt reach that goal where cease the sorrows, the 
Toils and troubles of this lower sphere—yet 
Tis our frailty—fain would we keep thee here, 
Till gloomy death might leave no heart to mourn, but 
Bear us all united to one common grave!— 

What were thy thoughts when on the pillow laid 
This day’s first light broke on thy wakeful gaze? 
Perhaps thy spirit for a moment, in 

Its backward flight hung o’er that lovely spot 
On life’s bleak desert where thy gentle steps once 
Loiter’d, when the heart was young and happy, 
And sounds—like those which daily greet thy ear 
From the fresh lips of thine own httle ones— 
Rang merrily—when friends were near, smiling 
With pleasure at thy youthful pastimes, and 
Cov’ring, thy cheek with kisses of delight. 

But here thou could’st not linger, as thou would’st, 
For restless mem’ry hurries thee along 

O’er places dark, with weeds of care o’er grown, 
And verdant mounds beneath whose breast recline 
The forms of some, who started out with thee 

But could not follow far ere down they sunk 

To sleep within the valley’s awful gloom! 

But now behold the present hour stands out, 

With plenty crowned and friends and health and those 
Whose warmest wish is for thy happmess— 

How flow the streams of gratitude to Aim 

“In whom we live and move and be ing have.’’ 
Receive on this thy natal day the w ish, 

That many years of peacefulness may be 

In store for thee, that thou may’st live to view 

Thy children prosperous and useful—that 

When the clouds of death are clustering fast 
About thee, thou may’st pass away in quietude, 
Without a pang up to the throne of God! 
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a Sroxe Mousratx.—This extraordinary elevation may be 
| considered as not only one of the most remarkable mountains 
| in North America, but as ore of the greatest natural curiosi- 
Imagine a perpendicular wall of so- 





ties in the known world. 


| lid marble, five or six hundred yards in length, and four hun- | 
dred yards high, rising in grandeur and sublimity from the | 


| plain below. ‘The Macon Messenger gives a full description of 


| the mountain made by a recent traveller who states the circum- 
| ference to be sixmiles, and the height twenty-two hundred and | 


} fifty-feet; it rounds off at the top, like the dome of some mag- | 


| nificent edifice, and may have been the lofty temple whence the 
! savage sent up his sacrifices to his strange gods. 
| mountain is situated in De Kalb county, Georgia, and is per-| 
| haps the most stupendous of the many natural curiosities with || 
! | which our country abounds. 


Musrum.—Chang-Eng, the Siamese Twins, and most won- 

derful exhibition of what may be termed a freak of Nature, | 
} are now to be seen at the Museum. Surely those who have || 
\ never beheld those extraordinary and highly interesting twin | 
| brothers will not neglect the present favorable opportunity, || 
especially as another may not be afforded, to pay them a visit, | 
| which could not prove otherwise than entertaining and satis- 
| factory. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


| 
|| “Te Srasons”—a chapter on drunkenness, will be published 
|in our next. 

| “A Dean Fry rv a Kine’s Parace,” by H.; “Tue Main or | 
THE Sourn,” and numbers nine and ten of “Scraps,” will be 
| published next week. 

|| We have several communications on our table which, for | 
want of leisure, we have not examined. They will be noticed 
| or published hereafter. . 

| “Sworp Sone.”—We published last week a translation of 
‘this celebrated production of Charles Theodore Korner, by J. 
H. Hewirt, Esq. We give another, in this day’s paper, by 
H.C. W. A third is on our table, which we may or may not 
publish, as after circumstances shall determine. The pro- 
duction is worthy of a true translation, and it is not to be 
doubted but that, in the multitude which have been and may 
yet be rendered into English, justice will be done the author. 
| Korner was a member of the “Zutzen Corps of Vengeance,” 
and it is said he composed the “Sword Song” a few hours be- 
fore his death, which resulted from the wound of a rifle ball | 
lat the bloody battle of Leipsic, on the 26th August, 1813. 
|| He was then but twenty-four years of age. 








LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. 
No. Il. 

BY W. N. M. 

iH Or igin al. 
| 
Soon after coming to anchor, “the sound of the church- 
going bell,” borne on the gentle breeze, fell upon my ears, glad- | 
|, dening my heart with their merry tones. Had I unexpectedly | 
}met an old and vaJued friend in a strange land, my pleasure | 
could not have been greater than that I experienced when first | 


} |those sounds I heard. When it is considered that for fifteen I 











The stone || 


ple; let all the ‘earth keep silence before him.” 
that though surrounded by strangers, I was among Christiang 
and in a Christian land. When the services were concluded, 








not unprofitably. Monday, I moved bag and baggage ashore, 
and took lodgings at a tavern kept by Mrs. Betsey Lewis, a 
very respectable guadroon lady—there being no tavern in the 
place kept by a white person. I must do Mrs. Lewis the jus. 
tice to state, that every thing about the house was conducted 
in a style not surpassed in many of our own citics. In the 
afternoon I was engaged in making calls and delivering let. 
ters of introduction. ‘The “sum and substance” of the follow. 
ing account of the Island, was reccived from Mr. » a very 
intelligent and agreeable gentleman, to whom I am under 
|| many ~~ for his kind attention and hospitable conduct, 
Barsapoks is 25 miles long and 15 broad, and is the most 
important of the windward Islands belonging to the crown of 
Great Britain. It contains about 125,000 inhabitants, of whom 
|| upwards of 70,000 are slaves; and is protected by a standing 
|} army of 2,500 men, among whom is a part of a celebrated 
Highland regiment, dressed in full costume. It has suffered 
much from hurricanes. 











In 1780, one swept over the Island 
! with so much violence, as to destroy an incredible amount of 
|| property; at the same time killing about 4,000 of its inhabi. 
| tants. From that time until about 1812 or ’13, it was on the 
| decline—the soil having become much exhausted and the in- 
|| habitants discouraged—when a singular phenomenon occurred 
| which in a great measure increased the fertility of its soil and 
} |cheered the hearts of its desponding cultivators. A huge 
| cloud, of an awful aspect, was observed approaching, which in 
| a short time spread over the Island. The inhabitants fled to 


| their houses in dismay, as it opened, and there fell from it to 


| the earth—not rain—but a quantity of cinders or ashes (pro. 


| bably of volcanic eruption) which covered nearly the whole 
|Island to the depth of two or three inches. This, though at 


|the time alarming, was soon considered a happy omen; and 


|| they fell to work with redoubled ardor, success crowned their 


labors, and it soon rose in importance. It has four towns— 


| Charles, James, Speights, and Bridgetown: the last mentioned 


is the capital. It is situated on Carlisle Bay, and contains 
about. 20,000 inhabitants; immediately in front of the town is 
a pier, built to protect it from the inroads of the sea; the streets 
are narrow; and in consequence of the violence and frequency 
of hurricanes, the houses are built low, but few exceeding two 


|| stories in height, and many of but one; all, I belicve, are tiled 


with brick. Near the centre of the town is a statue of Lord 
Nelson. The public buildings are the King’s and Governor's 
houses, churches, theatre, court house and jail. Its appearance 
from the Bay, is quite picturesque. The inhabitants deserve 
much credit for its present prosperity; but few towns have 
been so often destroyed and rebuilt—four times has it been a 
prey to the devouring element, and left a heap of smouldering 
ruins, and once destroyed by the hurricane before mentioned. 
Again, in 1831, it suffered severely from a hurricane, which 


came upon them in the dead of night—houscs were rent from 


their foundations, killing or wounding all who were so unfor- 
tunnte as to be caught by the falling ruins, which number was 
large. Mr. had a very narrow escape. He informed me 
that he was sleeping delightfully, when he was awakened by 
the loud roaring of the sea and whistling of the winds; he lay 
a while and listened, and described the uproar of the elements 
without, mingled with the crash of falling houses, and shrieks 
of the terror-stricken inhabitants, to have been horrible! In 
a few moments he heard a tremendous crash, as if the adjoin- 





|ing house had fallen in; alarmed, he sprang up and fled, and 


by the time he reached the door, the whole side of the house 





| long days I had been tossed about on the “briny deep,” and |) 
apart from our ship, hearing no sounds save those produced || 
| by the whistling winds and roaring seas—sceing no objects | 
|| but a limitless expanse of water and the arching heavens || 
above, it will not appear singular that I should bom hailed | 
|| those pealing bells as the voice of an esteemed friend. Ac-| 
| companied by our old captain, I went on shore, and proceeded | 
to the church; it is a venerable building, whose head has pro- | 
peried been upreared nearly a century: its yard is whitened | 
|| with marble monuments, interspersed with lang green end 
\ and overhung with the pendant branches of the weeping wil-| 
| low—fit ornament for the dwelling places of the dead. Slowly | 
we passed on towards the door, which having reached, we] 
|| entered, and were met by the sexton, who politely showed us| 
into a pew, on the door of which was emblazoned his pl, 
| majesty’s coat of arms. Awhile I sat and gazed around, en- 
tertaining the vain hope that some hintling face would greet 
my sight; but all were strange. I felt loncly and depressed, | 
but soon “a change came o’er the spirit of my dream,” when 





fell directly upon the bed he had just left, breaking through 
the floor, carrying every thing with it! How he reached the 
stiect, he has no recollection. ‘This hurricane extended its 
ravages over the whole Island; nearly all the fruit trees were 
uptorn from their roots and blown into the sea; fruit conse- 
quently became scarce, as itisnow. Pine apples and oranges 


jare brought from those Islands which were out of the range 


of the hurricane, and are but little cheaper than in the United 
States. ‘There are, I believe, no native birds or animals on 
the Island; sheep and goats are in abundance, though origin- 
|ally imported; by a singular arrangement of Providence, the 
first mentioned of these domestic animals are enabled to live 
with comfort in this warm clime; after a short residence, their 
fleecy covering drops off, and hair supplies its place. 

The slaves have an easy impudance about them, which I 
could not become reconciled to; owing, I suppose, to the 
“emancipation bill,” which is now before Parliament. I have 
conversed with several intelligent gentlemen on the subject, 
and they are unanimous in the opinion, that it will pass, and 





—_—————_——__________ |} deep-toned and finely modulated voice broke the silence that || the labor, hereafter, be done by free persons 
* A sudden paroxysm of joy has been known to take away life. 


| reigned around, by exclaiming: “The Lord is in his holy tem- 





All with whom I 
conversed, considered it unjust, and fear the result; and, I 


Then I knew 


I returned on board the “Blackfish,” and spent the day, I hope, 
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1 
a ¢ 


aciated 
single wrapre 
spoke the most 10} 
th April, Sir Lion 
land. On leaving the’ 
hore, he was saluted by a British man-of-| 
» harbor, with 13 guns; and when h 
the garrison, with 20 guns; which, I 
The day was one of great rejoicing 
a gencral holyday to the blacks, and 
s. About 12 o’clock, in company 
, I started for Speightstown, to witness 
iour’s ride through a pleasant 
“action. nts and booths 
and crowds of people of all 
-cheeked”’ Englishman, to the coal- 
ere sauntering about, exchanging the 
ison, or warring words of wit and low ri- 
‘t time the sports began. A pig, whose tail 
| or greased, was turned loose, and a re- 
“to any one who should cafch him by the tail 
For a moment piggie stood and gazed 
ps wondering why he had been thus treated! 
‘unt of satisfaction for his liberation, proceeded 
to walk off. A strapping Congo, who had 
ing porker, slyly crept after him, and when 
iad him sure, made “one fell swoop”—in ima- 
ly pocketing the reward. Piggie, however, had 
dering his late gained liberty; and as soon as 
ed upon his “slippery joints,” off he started 
of lightning, leaving poor Congo, imprinting on 
mother earth the impression of his bullet 


thirty of the sable race then sprang after the 


king the very welkin ring with their shouts of laugh- 


t “waxed fast and furious;” and piggie turned 
d darted between the legs of his tormentors, 
nd running rough-shod over another, squeaking 
j ided the eager grasps of 

ise terminated, I know not, as I was 

ss a Climbing Match. I was conducted by 
>ring formed by the assembled populace; 

of which was planted in earth, a ‘stout pole, 
eth, from which the bark had been removed, 

of grease substituted in its place; on the 

on was made fast, “to be the property of him 


ae : m 
iimb the pole and take it of All who chose, 


4 


1 two trials; many made the attempt but failed. 


er much time and trouble, with the assist- 


g organs, had nearly reached the top, and 


even stretched forth his hand to take the prize, when a shout, 
“he's oot it! hne on 09 : xs 
he’s got it! hurra, he’s got it!” struck upon hisear. Either 


startled, or so sure as to lose his self-pc 


n, he relaxed his 


ee ees . . 
hold and droppped, or rather slid down as rapidly as “a shot 


out of a shovel 


The prize was finally borne off by a fellow 


, as I was afterwards informed, had for some months al- 


wed ec Gnasec « . . 
lowed his fingers and toe nails to grow untouched, until the 


day of trial, when he sharpened the whole of them. ‘The last 


scene I witnesscd, caused much merriment:—A barre l, or ra- 


ther 


one-half of a barrel, was placed on edge, in which there 


was abon olf - oon . P 
vas about half a bushel of flour; a piece of money was then 
thrown in. 


Candidates for this prize had their hands tied be- 


hind them, and were allowed to fish for it with their mouths! 
The figures they cut as they emerged from the barrel, suc- 


ce 


n h fila * . . } 
nd mouth filled with flour—sputtering, sneezing, blowing, || 


sful or disappointed in their search—with eyes, ears, nose 


shal; ; ; : ‘ i : 
shaking and jumping, while clouds of dust arose from their 


Woolly 


1 


i 


es 


, and spread over the whole crowd, enveloping all 
n -Arerir Dee . ! 
1a covering of “misty whiteness,” could not be looked at 


With gravity, 


On my return from church, on Sun I found my kind 


ol 


: friend, Captain Thomas, in my room. He informed me 
that he had transacted all his business, and on Tuesday after- 


eall 

e Ourada DO » *k, and as the 
neath the western waters, we got underway and 
Barbadees. We had a delightful trip; the wind 
fair; the sea smooth and scarcely ruffled by th 
of the pleasant breeze, and spread into an imme 
senting to the heavens a watery mirror. As ni 
lamps of heaven were lighted up, until the 
was bespangled with unnumbered stars, whic 
with peculiar lustre, and whose soft rays 
the deep blue waters. Insensibly I fell into a 
of my country, and of those who are no n 
men, and of the many and varied scenes I 
My imagination carried me on to the h 
returning, the green fields and waving wo 
native land, shall burst upon my visior 
mournful and delightful evening: time fle 
when I was aroused by the noise made b 
coming on deck, I was astonished to fin 
had vanished. The stars had hid thems 
spread across the sky, through which oe 
“lesser lights of heaven’? could be see 
glimmering, then fading from my sig 
sea had given place to a broken surf 
was gallantly dashing through the agi 
heavy heart I sought my state room, ¢ 
waking hours pursued me after my we 
in the arms of slumber. We made tf 
about five o’clock the next morning. 
view the scene; when it first met my 
pearance of a huge blue cloud; but a 
be able to discern objects distinctly, t 
did! Mountains, whose cloud-capped 
the skies; hills covered with trees of 

ng herds, and beautiful plains, 
s—met my admiring eyes. 
red in the harbor of Castries. 


PORTRAITS FROM 
Na. i, 


BY JAMES HUNG® 


Original 


One evening ’mid a pastal crowd of beaut 
Whose smiling faces all were d by lus 
From lights, that burned in chandeliers, ar 
Casting upon the robe of night a glow sur 
A being with so fair a form and features I 
She seemed one of those fairy things, des 


The glances of her mild eye beamed, as 

Soft hespar stars, that shone from out a h 
Such was the magic of their light, that bh 
Should gaze but once, would e’er forget 
And her loose ringlers wore the glow, wh 
At sunset, when a golden light fills all thd 


The blood, that rushed, then shrank agait 
He k the ruby tinting of the summeq 
And on her rosy lip to all a sweet smile pi 
As though she deemed all like herself we 
So very like the beautiful of vision did she 
I thought she was some form my mind had 


But, when she spoke, her words flowed lik 
Or some low plaintive melody, heard whe 
Vhilst all her words, like memo 

sidding all other thoughts, except their ov 
Ah! never shall my soul forget that gently 
Of tones, that ne’er may to my ear their 


I know not what her fate may be, nor whe 
Whose lips and eyes, and tones and smiles 
Nor do I wish to gaze upon her form aga 
or well I know that earthly things thougl 
} And in its dreams [ would not that my mi 
| In any other than the guise of that most bi 





t compound is 
versality of its application to both. The sui... 
iin given, to find the equated time, calculation 
| compound interest. If the equated time, ac- 
hypothesis, is one and a half years, the bor- 


106, payable one year after receipt, and $112 | 
le two years after date, and if we allow hin || 


st on $200 for one and a half years, he would 
f the required sum of $218 36 cents, at the 


‘ 


terest until after the expiration of the first || 
ving him interest for six months aftcr that || 
ented principal. The equality of the rule || 


h respect tothe borrower. But if $218 
o the lender, one and a half year safter 


iave six months interest on the same to || 


years, and thus come in possession of a 
ic had loaned but $200 at compound in- 
The discrepancy here arises from the 
hich compound interest is allowed. 
, the borrower received interest on the 


first place for one year, and afterwards || 


val and interest added for six months, 


would be arbitrary, because he could | 


rest at equal intervals of six months 


1ent, and the lender could avail him- | 
tage. Let the discrepancy first men- || 


nd compare it with the result obtained 


interest to be accumulated at every || 
1 time of one and a half years, re- 


will be much lessened. The lender, 


ound interest at every six months, | 
session of a certain sum, at the ex- || 


.dopting the same mode, he would 
one year, and $100 for two years, 
as placed at one and a half years, 


acipal and interest of the two pre- || 
maining six months of interest on || 
produce a sum, very little more, || 
0 for two years, at intervals of six || 
ore, that the discrepancy before al- || 


somes apparent in proportion to the || 
of the time, the doctrine of infi- || 


accur 
nd two years be respectively divid- 


of parts, and Ict the calculation at 


of time be made at compound in- 
ennuin, on $100, for both sums. |} 


ce thcir maximum of increments || 


ir sum be made payable at 


vill be found to be according to | 


on be in possession equal to the 


st on the same would yicld an 


200 calculatad at com- || 


s, divided into an infinite number | 


ove stated at one and a half years, || 
ymplicated faction which would be || 
iiring the positive gain of interest || 


time; confining him, however, not to re- |! 


“proving? 
~O bright 
uy delight? Hurrah! 


.ceman’s side depending— 
A freeman’s right defending— 
Borne by a brave man free 
Giveth delight to me. Hurrah! 


Yes sword, a freeman grasps thee 

And to his heart he clasps thee 

As if endeared and tricd 

Like a inost cherished bride. Hurrah! 


I have sworn, should glory woo thee— 
My life of steel unto thee 

When shall our heart’s be tried? 

When will thou claim thy bride? Hurrah! 


When the trumpets sound for battle 
And the cannons loudly rattle 

Our bridal morn will be 

Then, then, I look for thee. Hurrah! 


Embraces—oh how moving— 

To grect thee loved and loving, 
Bridegroom, ah seek for me 

My crown must come from thee. Hurrah! 


Why Icap in thy sheath so restless 
My bride of steel resistl 

Art eager in the fight 

To flash thy glorious light? Hurrah! 


Yes, I in my sheath am starting 
Eager my light wire darting, 

In battle flaring free 

This, soldier moveth me. Hurrah! 


Rest in thy chamber dearest, 

What would’st thou have sincerest? 
Rest thou, and tranquilly 

Soon will I come for thee. Hurrah! 


Be thou no longer warden, 

For beautiful shines love’s garden; 
With roses bloody hued 

And full blown death imbued. Hurrah! 


Come from thy sheath approved one, 
Thou art a soldier’s loved one, 

Come forth fair bride of mine 

We scek the nuptial shrine. Hurrah! 


How lovely freedom’s glances 

In passionate marriage dances; 

Vhen in the sun’s pure light 

Flashes the bride so bright. Hurrah! 


lorward brave soldicrs dashing 
Forward the bride is flashing; 

Warms not the heart’s red tid 

Press in your arms the bride! Hurrah! 


First to the left repini: 

The bride for us is shi 

But ah! ’tis to the right 

God doth the bride unite. Hurrah! 


The bride’s steel mouth be pressing 
In mute and fond caressing; 
Damnation he his lot 


be equal to the advance of interest | Who feels and grasps her not. Hurrah! 
:ent, and in order also to illustrate 


flowed. As the sums to be paid at 
ed time can be exactly ascertained || 
pon this last consideration, which 
ical usages, and which as has becn \ 


And thou, my love be singing 

While thine the sparks upspringing, 
*Tis the marriage morn I feel 
Hurrah, thou bride of steel. Hurrah! 
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